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“FUST RATE AND VERY 
THANKFUL.” 


By Emilie Poulsson. 

Our country town still holds the fame 

Of Grandam C., a sturdy dame, 

Whose doughty deeds in house 
field 

And church her energy revealed, 

And whose undaunted spirit snone 


and 


Through phrase and manner all her 
own-— 
“Fust rate, and very thankful.” 


Of all the echoes from her days 
Most clearly rings that homely phrase, 


(It seems a text and sermon, too.) 
When she was hailed with “How d’ye 
do?” 
From friend or neighbor passing by, 
Unfailing was her quaint reply 
“Fust rate, and very thankful.” 
No doleful tales had she to tell, 
No martyr’s murmul Pretty well!” 
Not she! Her happy chronic state 
With unction he innounced: ‘“Fust 
rate!” 
And with an emphasis as glad 
Her grateful word would always add 
‘Fust rate, and very thankful!” 
As light survives the set of sun 
Her bright and cheery word lives on, 
A happy influence that spurs 


Our hearts to utterance like hers; 
And when friends greet us day by day, 


Like her, we, blithe and grateful, say 

“Fust rate, and very thankful!” 

Congregationalist. 
EDITORIAL NOTES. 

The suffragists had a joyful Thanks 
giving this year Never for many 
vears past has the growth of the cause 
been so visible and so marked. 

One prominent man after another 
comes out for woman suffrage. Now 
it is Justice Brewer of the U. S. Su- 
preme Court. 

The Boston school election will be 
of unusual importance this year. Let 
every woman register. Do not put it 


off till the last day, and then complain 


that you were inconvenienced by the 
crowd. 

There is said to be a great stirring 
of suffrage sentiment in Richmond, 
Va., and many of the most prominent 


women there have signed the national 


petition. Richmond is the heart of the 


conservative South, and our Southern 


friends of suffrage are rejoicing. 


The disaster at Cherry, Ill., carries 
more than a passing moral. Hundreds 
of lives were sacrificed through care- | 
lessness. Contrary to law, the shaft | 
was lined with pine wood instead of 
brick or concrete. It was cheaper. 
When the electric lighting machinery 
got out of order, it was replaced for 


an unprotected torch, 
the work 
could renewed. 


several days by 
rather than 
till lighting 
And it was not till two hours after the 
fire was discovered that the workmen 
The hope was that 


have men stop 


safe be 


were notified of it. 


it could be put out without stopping 
the work. And, rather than sacrifice 








MRS. CLARENCE H. MACKAY. 
The strongest suffragists are those women who devote their best ener- 
gies toward the developing of their children, in order to make them citi- 
zens worthy of our great country.—Katherine Mackay. 
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THE NATIONAL MASS MEETING 
IN CARNEGIE HALL. 


The National Mass Meeting held in 
Carnegie Hall on Nov. 17 called out a 
great audience. Mrs. O. H. P. Belmont 
presided. 

Address of Dr. Aylesworth. 


Dr. Barton O. Aylesworth, for ten 
years president of the State Agri- 
cultural College of Colorado, said: 


I bring greetings from the emanci- 
pated women of Colorado, who have 
legalized their joint rights to their 
own children; who have established 
the only State Home for Dependent 
Children in America, and have éut the 
hangman's rope off the neck of that 
brave little Napoleon of the Army of 
the Kids, Judge Ben Lindsey 
First by 6000 Majority; Then by 30,000. 

Sixteen years ago the men of Colo- 
rado gave women full suffrage by 6,000 
majority. After eight years’ trial, it 
was placed in the Constitution, to re- 
main forever, by a majority of over 
30,000. A petition of 20,000 could not 
possibly be obtained at the present 
time for the re-submission of the ques- 
tion. 

I know Colorado thoroughly, and 
the few who oppose equal suffrage 
have always opposed it, or have busi- 
ness interests which it puts’ in 
jeopardy. 

We do not claim miracles for equal 
suffrage. It has not done, however, 
any of the evil things predicted, while 
it has done much good in every way 
for the State. The general human up- 
lift has been greatly accelerated. 

Polls Now in Respectable Places. 

I know the country and the village 
life of the State, and the conditions of 
the smaller cities, as well as the Den- 
ver situation; and I assert that, be- 
yond question, polling places have be- 
come safe and respectable as the 
Post Office or Opera House lobby. 

In my own city of 12,000—Fort Col 
lins—for a number of years four of 
the voting places have been _ in 
churches, and a fifth at the Agricul- 
tural College, over which I have had 
the honor to preside for the past 
ten years 
Voting Takes Less Time Than W. R.C. 


of 
a 


as 


consumer 
To be 
a 


Lo 


been a 
the home. 

mother in these days, 
is required to know enough 
intelligently, and going twice 
the polls exacts but four 
most The Woman's Aid 
Relief Corps demands more than that. 


not 
in 


Voting has 
needed 
cood 
vote 
a vear 
hours 
Society or 


to at 


Sex-Consciousness Vanished. 


Already sex-consciousness has dis 
appeared, so far as voting is con 
cerned. It is shared by the sexes to 
ether as naturall 1utomobiling o 
Grand Opera It has become a di 
netl human function 

Qur women Ive birth ian 
normal children as those of the re 
of the country, and ask for divorcee 
and alimony less often than in othe) 


States 


Woman's Average Wage in U. S. $280; 
in Colorado $354. 


Those who must support themselves 
earn an average annual wage of $55 
as against $280, the average for the 
whole country. 

Women Not Office-Seekers. 

Much to the surprise of the male 
politician, the Colorado woman has 
not become frenzied for office Our 
women don’t care to boss; they mere 
ly want to say who shall boss, and 
| how, 

They have contented themselves 
with electing in sixteen years nine 


| 


ol County 

Schools, representatives on various 
charitable and inspection boards, and | 
the State Superintendent of Educa- 
ition. Of this last group, Mrs. Helen 
L. Grenfell, of Denver, during her 
i three consecutive terms, became one | 
of the six great educational official 

of America; and though she was the 
leading campaigner of the _ State, 
called to all the councils of her party, 
and, by a fight as stubborn as an) 

Grant ever knew, saved millions of 


the few tons of coal that stopping it, attend to the things at home while the 
| Would have cost, hundreds of human | rom a eS ee come to + — 
P 4 . ; sidered oniv a talr division of labor. 
lives were risked, and, as it turned | 4 conred]y the Santh will nat he the 
; out, were sacrificed There is bitter | jand to say that women cannot take 
| heed that the more humane and ten- | their share of war. 
der-hearted half of the human family “A petition to Congress asking for 
| whould have 1 —_ + enter 4 .;-.|a favorable consideration of the ques 
snoule jave a volce not only in mak- | . : 
} : tion of woman suffrage has been cir 
ing the laws, but in choosing the in-| eylated in Richmond. I believe in the 
pectors whose duty it is to see that! franchise fon omen When I wa 
thev are oheved asked to place m nam upon thi « 
tition I very cheerfully complied with 
the request An amendment to the 
MARY JOHNSTON FOR SUFFRAGE. | Constitution of the United States al 
lowing women to vote is in the nature 
of things a remote event. I do not 
: , regard the issue as a burning one 
Miss Mary Johnston, the distin There are. I think, reforms before the 
| guished Southern novelist, has given| public which are of more immediat: 
out the following signed statement em-| importance. But I regard the fran 
| bodying her views on the question of chise _— on oo the aaare 
| Pa 7 7 = a reform, and I could have no ration 
suffrage for women now agitating Vir-| 4) objection to asserting my belief. 
|ginia, and explaining why she signed I think upon this question as have 
|the petition to Congress asking that|thought for a long period of yea 
the Legislatures of the various States many mel and women, both In Eng 
: land and America. I am convinced of 
be allowed to vote on an amendment | «ye eventual benefit of the suffrage fol 
to the Constitution putting the ballot | women not only to women themeelves, 
}in the hands of women: but to the race at large [ am con 
“I am a woman, working for my | Vineed of it as I am convinced of the 
living. I pay my taxes; I own prop: propriety ot stamping out tubercu- 
erty: I am assessed for this or that. losis, of establishing a united health 
I have a stake in my city, in my State, bureau, of conserving our forests and 
in the United States, in the com- | ° taking a little thought for the wel- 
munal life of our race. I am a mem-| fare of the generations who come after 
ber, for better or worse, of the human | ": 
society. I cannot escape if I would. 
I am a part of the pattern, as integral CHIEF JUSTICE OF IRELAND. 
as any other. I receive from this 
| society and I contribute to it. I have 
_heart the improvement of my own The Lord Chief Justice of Ireland | 
milieu, and I have the altruist’s de- : 
sire for the improvement of that of | (Lord O’Brien) moved the vote of 
my fellow beings. thanks to the speaker at a recent suf- 
“I have never seen the reason why | frace meeting held at Llandrindod 
I, as well as my neighbors, butcher. | wots, and his daughter, the Honor 
baker, the candlestick maker, the chief - : oe 
lable Georgia O'Brien, author of “The 





cook and bottle washer, and my neigh- 
of tomorrow, the male Sicilian 
the Slav, should not have a voice 


Heart of the Trish Peasant,” joined 


the Women's IF 


bors 


and reedom League. 


in my community and State as to tax- " 
ation, as to what ideals of government | ; 
~ ; : " In reading the cablegrams about 
can be made real and what not, as to d : 
the welfare in general of that society | the doings of the suffragettes in Eng- 
of which I am indubitably a mem-|land, it is well to remember how 
ber. : grossly inaceurate many of the 
“T believe in restricted suffrage, but : 

ae : ormer despatches have been, and to 
restriction should be on other grounds forme I , ; : 
than that of having been born a wo-!take these later ones with a grain of 
man. Intelligence directed toward the| salt until the real facts can be ascer- 
good and honestly won and held foot- | ,ajneq. 


hold in life, character dedicated to the 
uplift of all conditions for us all— 
these are the desiderata. 


, Miss Belle Kearney will go to Wash- 
“Intelligence, character, 


conscience, | 


A Apes ing ». C., the first week i yecem- 
power to assume responsibility and to | '™8*t”, D. ¢ he firs eek in Decem 
work the problems are not confined to| ber, to remain there till March. Het 
the male organism. address will be The Buckingham, 918 

“Even the stock aranmnens, » tattle Fifteenth St., N. W. Miss Kearney 
cannot fight, seems to me to be a little ‘ . 
shopworn a little overworked Per has spent October and November in 
haps, like other warriors, they may , Georgia. She lectured all over the 
find substitutes. Perhaps, if they still | State, and was royally received. 


| 





two-thirds 
of 


legislative representatives, 
the Superintendents 


dollars to the State School Fund trom 


the greed of voracious “interests,” 
she has lost not one whit of her grace 
and charm, or her love of home and 
womanly ideals. 


Cast from 43 to 52 Per Cent. of Total 
Vote. 
Notwithstanding there 


IS a majority 


of 40.000 men of Colorado, the women 
cast from 43 to 52 per cent. of the 
vote The highest percentages ar¢ 
where the best homes and the highest 
degree of intelligence are to be found 
El Paso County, of which Colorado 
Springs is the county seat, the Athens 
of Colorado, Capital Hill, Denver, and 
the agricultural towns of from five to 
fifteen thousand, have the largest pro 


portionate woman’s vote 


increase of “Dry” Territory. 


Colorado is a mining State, and, 
like many of the Western States, 
held for years a “wide-open” policy 
Before equal suffrage, there were but 
three “dry” towns in the State; now 

(Continued on Page 195.) 





woman | 


It} 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs, Ethel Snowden is meeting with 
a cordial reception and great audi- 
ences. This week she addressed the 
| State Suffrage Convention in WNe- 
braska. 

Mrs. Pankhurst will sail for home 
on Dee. 1, Mrs. Harriet Stanton 
Blatch is arranging for a great fare- 
well meeting for he in Hudson's 
Theatre, New York Cit on Nov. 29 

Miss Anna C. Brackett has joined 
the Geneva (N. Y.) Political Equality 
Club. The president is rejoicing over 
this distinguished addition to th: 
membership. 

Miss Laura A. Gregg writes Two 
or three years ago a committee was 
appointed to get up some campaign 
music. But I never have heard of 


the music. We need something badly 
It 


live- 


in the way of easy, stirring music. 


makes a meeting so much more 


ly. Can’t a campaign song book that 
is really a credit to us be gotten up 
by some of our musical talent?” 


Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt headed a 


band of influential and representative 
New York women who appeared this 
week before the Committee on Revis- 


ion of the New York City Charter, and 
argued for the reforms that they have 
at larger 
the 
dealing with women and children, and 


heart, especially for a rep- 


resentation of women on boards 


more adequate pay for women teach- 
ers in the schools 

Mrs. Maud Wood 
Melbourne: “It 


here 


Park 


seems 


from 
like 
Australia, after 
We were 


writes 
almost 
in 


home, being 


the queer ways of the Orient. 


{ met on our arrival by Mrs. Watson 
| Lister and Miss Goldstein. We attend 
women’s meetings once more, and al- 
together we find things here much as 
they are in the United States, except 
for happy differences in industrial 
conditions, and woman suffrage.” 

Mrs. Angeline E. Newman, widow 
of the late Bishop John P. Newman, 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
died at Jerusalem recently. Afte1 
her husband's death, ten years ago 
Mrs. Newman became deeply inter 
ested in foreign missionary work, and 
two years ago went to Jerusalem to 
organize a school for kindergarter 
missionary work there Although SO 
years old, she had been actively er 
gaged in this effort until recently 

Mla Susan S. Fessenden, of Boston 
was lately tendered an informal recep- 


tion by the Universal Peace Society, of 
which she i vice-president, at its 
headquarter No 1305 Arch street, 
Philadelphia. The host and hostess of 
| the occasion were David Henry Wright 
jand his wife Among those who in- 
| troduced the guests were Mrs. Murray 
Shipley, Alfred H. Love, Rev. Edward 
I’. Chichester, of the Hampton Insti 
tute of Virginia, and Miss Eliza Scho 
field, of Swarthmore College. 

| Miss Leila Usher has brought to 
completion her beautiful head of 


Susan B. Anthony. Miss Anthony her 
self considered this head the most sat 


isfactory likeness of her ever put into 


plaster. It may be had in plaster, 
medallion six inches in diameter, at 
$5 Bronze medals three inches in 
diameter may be had at a much lower 
price, to be announced by Miss Usher 
later. Inquiries may be addressed t 
Mrs. Ida Husted Harper, Press De 
partment, N. A. W. S. A., Room 1703 
505 Fifth Ave., New York City. 

Mrs. Anne Cobden Sanderson and 
Mrs. Jane Cobden Unwin, two daugh 
ters of Richard Cobden, have letters in 
the Boston Transcript of Nov. 23 de 


fending the militant tactics of the suf 


fragettes. Mrs. Unwin says they have 


done more to promote the success of 
the cause than all the labors of the 
preceding forty years in England 
The fact that some incidental acts of 
the campaign may not approve them 
selves to everyone is no reason, she 
thinks, for withholding sympathy 
from the militant agitation. Mrs 
Cobden Sanderson says to her “dear 
American cousins’: “Our most mili 


tant methods are peaceful compared to 
those employed by you in that revolu 
tion of immortal memory which was 
begun in Boston and which yearly you 


on your Day of Inde 


commemorate 


pendence.” 
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JUSTICE BREWER FOR WOMAN 
SUFFRAGE. 


Brewer of the U.S. 
the 
note- 


Justice David J. 
Supreme Court 
World 
article 
Brewer 


contributes to 


Ladies’ for December a 
woman suffrage. 
himself in 


favor of woman's ballot in his address 


on 
declared 


worthy 
Justice 


to the Vassar students a year or two 
since, but this is the first time that he 
has written anything on the question. 
that 
he the 
anti-suffrage than on the suffrage side. 


article shows 


literature 


Justice Brewer's 


has read more on 





He repeats in good faith some of the 
characteristic half truths of the Antis. 


A Growing Cause. 





For instance, there are now five 
States in which woman suffrage has 
been submitted to the voters more 
than once, at intervals of some vears. 
In four of the five, the latest vote 
was the most favorable to woman suf- 
frage. In Colorado, when submitted 
the first time, it was defeated; the 
second time, it was carried. In Kan- 
sas, the first time, it received only 
§.100 votes; the second time, 95,302. 
In the State of Washington, it was de- 
feated the first time by a majority of 
19.586; the last time, by only 9,882. 
In South Dakota, the first time, the | 
adverse majority was 25,610; the last 
time, it dropped to 3.285. The Antis 
never allude to the increasingly favor- 
able vote in these four State, but harp 
perpetually on Oregon, the only State 
out of the five in which the latest 
vote was not the best. In Oregon, 
woman suffrage has been submitted 
four times. In 1SS4, it was defeated 
28,176 to 11,223—almost three to one | 
In 1908, it was defeated 58,670 to 36,- 
soS—much less than two to one. But 
there were two intermediate votes 
which were more favorable than that | 
of 1908; hence the “Antis” invariably | 
suppress all mention of the first vote, | 
and claim a progressive decline in | 
Oregon; and Justice Brewer has 
copied their incomplete statement. 
tut his legal mind fixes on the broad 


facts that, in the States where woman 


suffrage exists, there has never been 


any organized attempt to repeal it. 
and that testimony in its favor from 
those States is plentiful and _ testi- 


mony against it 
Brewer 

He says, 

It urged that there are some 
duties incumbent upon citizenship 
which the women could not discharge, 
others the discharge of which would 
often be embarrassing, and still others 
in which they would likely be more 
influenced by sympathy than justice. 

Ballots and Bullets. 

But this is true to no small extent 
of both sexes. Old age relieves the 
man from military, fireman and juror 
services. So do sickness and physical 
injuries. 

Men, Too, Feel Sympathy. 

Sympathy does not always blind the 
masculine juror 


scarce, 
the current 
in part: 


Justice reviews 
objections. 


1S 


judgment. Is not a 
fully as likely to be influenced by the 
pretty face and tears of a woman liti- 


gant as a feminine juror would be by 
anything in the appearance or conduct 
of a male party to an action? My ex- 
perience tells me that the most dan- 
adversary a man has in a 
lawsuit is an attractive woman. And 
sympathy, especially in criminal 
matters, always an enemy of justice? 
“The quality of mercy is not strained,” 
and “Mercy seasons justice.” Are we 
sure that our rigid criminal laws and 
their equally rigid administration are 
perfect? 
Women’s Humanism Needed. 

Is not reformation as much an object 
of the law punishment? Is not; 
mother love one of the strongest forces | 
in a man’s life? And may we not well 
believe that woman’s gentle touch 
upon our criminal law in all its varied 
processes of administration will do 
more for the criminal’s reformation 
than masculine rigor and adherence 
to the letter of the statutes? What 
man is doing more, if much, for 
human betterment than Miss Jane 
Addams of Chicago? Her womanly 
mpathy does not blind her judgment, 
and wultitudes feel that their uplift 
in life is due to her. 

Women Lead in Good Works. 

Further in favor of female suffrage 
is the belief that it will tend to cleanse 
the and purify politics. It is 


serous 


is 


as 


as 


polls 


| averse to these, or failed 





asked who is doing the most effective 
work in elevating the character of our 


i 
public schools, in cleaning and improv- 


ing the appearance of cities, in sup- 
pressing intemperance and vice? And 
if all feminine strength can be brought 
into active effort, will not the result 
be a wonderful change for the better? 


os 


Are Women Too Radical? 


It is said, it is true, in response to 
this, that the actions of the women re- 
formers show a radicalism so intense 
as to be retroactive and destructive: 
that, instead of using such remedies 
as are reasonable and moderate, they 
attack vice in a way that offends, and 
will ultimately do more harm than 
good. But will not experience tend to 
correct this evil? 

Growing Strength of Character. 

Again, it is said that there is daily 
growing a strength of character which 
comes not a little from familiarity 
with public affairs, and that out of 
that strength of character will be de- 
veloped a greater capacity for improv- 


ing public life and morals, and that 
they will, as the days go by, realize 


that voting is a duty and not a pas- 
time. Mere voting may not give the 


needed qualities, but, as they more and 
more take part in public affairs, much 
of objection to the franchise will dis- 
appear, and, unless human nature in 
the one sex different from that in 
the other, the very effort they make in 
these several directions will develop 
day by day a greater ability to do that 


is 


which is wise, to act with moderation 
and yet with firmness, and to bring 
about the better day which we all be- 


lieve is coming. 

Women Against War. 
More than that, the heart of the sex 
against the terrible destructions of 
war; they will be found a mighty po- 
litical force in favor of the settlement 


is 


of international disputes by arbitra- 
tion, and against the resort to the 
sword or the musket. Indeed, when 


universal female suffrage comes, it may 
be affirmed that the ironclad will be 
only seen in pictures and known only 
in history. The sweet song of the 
angels about the manger at Bethlchem 
will become the universal song of hu- 
manity. 
A Practical Question. 

But, putting all the arguments pro 
and con together, whatever may be the 
abstract right, the real question is a 
practical one. How does woman's suf 
frage work when tried? In this na 
tion, four States, Colorado, Utah, 
Wyoming and Idaho, have granted full 
suffrage, and in at least the first three 
them it has been in existence long 
enough for substantial 

No Attempt at Repeal. 

in them Ciffer, 
difference mays 
the ir 

there 


ol 
results, 


conditions of life 

doubtless that 
the full significance 
One thing true of all: 


The 
and 
affect 
sults 


or 


is 





has been no organized effort to repeal | 


he grant. Whatever may be isolated 
ypinions, the general mass of the} 
voters are satisfied. Indeed, few have 


expressed antagonistic views. <A short 
time the papers reported an in- 
terview with the late Governor of Col- 
orado, in which he declared woman 
suffrage a failure, but he promptly de 
nied any such interview If the citi- 
zens of these States find nothing objec- 
tionable in woman's suffrage, a natural 
conclusion that no injury has 
resulted. 
Adverse Testimony Scarce. 

While it may be said that a general 

belief in the impossibility of revoking 


1S 


the grant may have prevented any or- 
ganized effort in that direction, yet 


certainly the men and women in those 
States are not so timid as to fear giv- 
ing expression to their views, and we 
should have heard such expression and 
the reasons therefor. It is true that 
this silence may be somewhat in the 
nature of negative testimony, but it is 
not without weight. Especially is this 
true when the declarations of its 
friends in its favor are many and 
strong. 
Judge Lindsey’s Election. 
Doubtless some opposition may come 


from personal ambition and expecta- 
tion defeated by the action of the 
women voters. Thus Judge Lindsey, 
of the Juvenile Court in Denver, who 


has attracted much attention by his 
good work in that Court, after having 
been denied a renomination by 
the great political parties, came out as 
an independent candidate, and was 
elected mainly, it is said, by the votes 
of women who appreciated his labors 
and determined that the young culprits 
of that ctiy should not be deprived of 
the benefit of his judgment and experi- 


|} hand in hand they 


of corporations, and indeed engaging 
in almost every avocation of their 
brothers, and doing so with success. 
There is a host of female doctors. 
Women have invaded the pulpit and 
are pastors of churches. They are 
found in the court room, and not a 
few are efficient and successful prac- 
titioners. Indeed, it may truly be 
affirmed that they have fully entered 
into the active life of the world. 
Equal Suffrage Will Come. 

And now, what of the 
Female suffrage will come. Not fully 
at once, but by varying steps. 
Woman’s broader education, her in- 
creasing familiarity with business 
public affairs, will lead to it. 
why not? 


And 


Home Not Endangered. 


The chief reply is the home. God 
forbid that it should be jeopardized, 
for upon it in all its fulness depends 
the best social life. In fact, it is the 


basis upon which growing humanity 
depends. And in it woman must ever 
be the great factor, the unchallenged 
queen. But female suffrage will not 
debase the home or lessen its power 
and influence. On the other hand, it 


will introduce a refining and uplifting 
power into our political life. 


Higher Education and Marriage. 


It will not stop marriage, neither 
will a higher education. The great 


natural laws of our being will always 


assert themselves. Speaking at a 
Vassar commencement a few years 


since, I overheard one of the graduates 
to two others, “I am simply dis- 
gusted; three-fourths of the girls are 
engaged already.” Evidently she was 
not one of the happy ones. It is to be 
hoped that afterward she fared better. 
jut woman, conscious of her independ- 
ence and capacity to support herself, 
will demand true manhood in her hus- 
band. 


say 


Families of Reasonable Size. 
Children will come. However, the 
glory of the home will not be in the 
number, but in the quality of the off- 


spring. Race suicide is not the worst 


offense. There is wisdom in the fable 
of the hare and the lioness. The for- 
mer, boasting of her litter, sneered 
at the latter for her single offspring. 
“Yes,” was the reply, “but he is a 
lion.” To load a home with so many 
children that the mother cannot give 
to each the full blessing of a mother’s 
care and attention is far worse than 
race suicide. Not crime, but mutual 
self-denial, should and will place rea- 
sonable limits on the number of the 
family group. 


Union of Effort. 
Union in effort is the growing lesson 
the times. Our first parents, guilty 
of a mutual sin, were, according to the 
allegory in Genesis, driven out of Eden 
that garden which gave man all things 
live with and nothing live for. 
Hand in hand they went of Eden: 
must the new 


ol 


to 
out 
enter 


to 


| paradise, grander and nobler than the 


| united 


; ol 


| ployed 


pristine Eden, because wrought out of 
the thorn-growing earth by their 
labors, and into which have en- 
tered and shall enter all of human toil 
and struggle, self-denial and sacrifice 
hopes and aspirations, faith and wor- 
ship 
Women 


to Justice 


to be 
the 


the constitutionality 


had 


brewer 


alread) reason 


grateful for de- 


cision in favor of 


the ten-hour law for Women em- 


laundries 
be 


in factories and 


Now have reason to grateful 


to him a 
Send five in the 
publishers of The Ladies’ World, New 


they 
second time. 
to 


cents stamps 


| York City, and read his whole article. 


each of | 


| than 


ence. It would be strange if the de- 
feated candidates did not feel and ex- 
press themselves against woman’s suf- 
frage. But their complaint is really | 


testimony to its value 

Women’s Position Has Changed. 

The change in the position of woman 
in the past fifty years must be noticed. 
Then the only vocations open to her 
were teaching and sewing. If she were 
in them, the 
was to marry, and 


only alternative 


|} then it was “any man, good Lord. any 


man,” or else to live with some relative 
the generally old maid. 
tut within the last half century she has 
entered into active outdoor life and is 
no longer a necessary home-body. Not 
that home has lost its charms, or that 
it will ever cease to be the place which 
she most loves and where she reigns 
supreme, but choice or necessity has 
driven her into varied pursuits, many 
of them calling for familiarity 
public affairs and executive ability. 
Women’s Varied Occupations. 
You see them not only doing clerical 
work in offices, but acting as shop-girls 
in stores, or laborers in a _ factory. 
Many have charge of large administra- 
tions, are presidents of colleges, heads 


as despised 


| 


| our large life-insurance companies, 


; 


| 


with | 


A. S. B. 


IS HOUSEWORK WHOLESOME? 


Dr. Woods Hutchinson, in the Satur- 


day Evening Post, gives some start- 
ling statistics, taken from the U. 8. 
Census. He says: 

The death rate and disease rate 


among women engaged in gainful occu- 
pations, as furnished by our census re- 
‘ports and the investigations of the 
Bureau of Labor and Commerce, show, 
somewhat to our surprise, that the gen- 
eral death rate among women engaged 
in domestic service much higher 
that of those employed in any 
other occupation. For instance, the 
death rate among domestic servants is 
17.1 per thousand; that among women 
employed in mills, laundries and fac 
tories, 5.1 per thousand: that among 
women employed in stores and offices, 
5.6 per thousand; while that among 
women engaged in the professions and 
higher clerical occupations is only 2.7 
per thousand. A similar contrast 


1S 
shown in the data collected by some of 
par 
ticularly those engaged in industrial in- 
surance. In practically every instance 
among women employed in gainful oc 
cupations, those who are engaged in 
what have been regarded as the normal 


and most healthful occupations show 
the highest death rate and the lowest 


expectation of life. 
Some Reasons Why. 

Of course, there are other considera 
tions that must be taken into account 
in making these bald and rather crude 
contrasts between the different classes 
of women workers. For instance, it is 
usually the more aggressive, energetic 
and vigorous girls and women who are 
inclined to strike out for themselves 
and push out into these relatively new 
fields of occupation and employment. 
Also. we must remember that the class 
of domestic servants is the great un- 
skilled-labor market for women, in 
which practically any woman, however 
unskillful, stupid or feeble, can manage 


future? | 


and | 


| ning 


to find some sort of employment; and 
that into it fall back those whose 
health or intelligence is not sufficient 
to enable them to stand the strain and 
competition of commercial employ- 
ment. Domestic servants, as a class, 
being less energetic and, as a rule, 
less intelligent than the majority of 
women employed in commercial occu- 
pations, would, of course, be less care- 
ful of their health, less hygienic and 


|sanitary in their habits, and less 
fitted to protect themselves from in- 
| fection and disease. But when all 


these allowances have been made, the 





| fact remains that two-thirds of these | 
two classes—the domestic servant, 
‘and the industrial employee in the 


factory, shop and the lower grades of 


| Office work—are recruited from the 
|} same class, and that those who have 
jentered the newer and supposedly 
;}more trying fields of activity have 
| certainly not in any physical respect 
| fallen behind their less enterprising 
jand more domestically-inclined _ sis- 
| ters. 


I have little hesitation in declaring, 
from my own personal experience in 
the clinic and in the hospital and as 


sanitary inspector of private homes 
and of stores and manufacturing es- 
|tablishments where women are em- 
ployed, that the average height, 
| weight and physical vigor of the 
women now employed in industrial 
occupations will be found to be dis- 


tinetly above those of their sisters en- 
in domestic service or living at 


gaged 


| home, 
What the Figures Show. 


This would certainly seem to be in- 
dicated by the fact—as shown by the 


tables of the last U. S. census—that 
the general death rate per thousand 
of women engaged in gainful occupa- 
tions was 8.6 per cent. per thousand 


living, as compared with 16.3 per cent 
, for the general average of all female 
deaths. As, however, this latter, of 
course, included infants and young 
children, much of this nearly 100 per 


cent. excess of mortality was due te 
this cause. But, taking the death 
rates at various ages, the same rela- 
tion holds. The death rate between 
the ages of fifteen and twenty-four is 
6.1 per thousand for all females; 
while that among women in gainful 
occupations at the same age ranges 
from 1.9 for stenographers and type- 
writers to 5.1 for hotel and boarding 
house keepers, and 5.3 for domestic 
servants. From twenty-five to forty- 
four a similar contrast holds. The 
death rate for all females is 8.5, while 
that for females employed in gainful 
occupations ranges from 4.1 for 
stenographers and typewriters to 5.1 
for cigarmakers and factory workers 
6.5 for bookkeepers, clerks and copy- 
ists, and 14.2 for servants. 

The moral is not that women should 
not do housework. Housework has to 
be done. The moral is that the meth- 
ods of doing it need to be improved. 
Serious and intelligent study must be 
applied to this important problem. 

A. 8. B. 

THE PUBLIC ON THE SUFFRA- 

GETTES. 

The Chicago Public devotes more 
than three pages of a recent issue to 
atacking the English suffragettes. In 


all these three pages, there is not one 
word about the provocation they have 
about the six- 
of their bill after it 
Parliamentary ma- 
the violent 
been and 
them, and not 
the British 
government 
from 


received, not one word 
teen years’ delay 
had attained a 
jority, not one 
that 


committed 


word about 


outrages have are be- 


ing against 
criticism for 
The 


whitewashed 


one word of 


government. is 
praised and begin- 
to end. 
The Publie is unqualifiedly opposed 
the effort to suffrage for 
|women in England the 
terms on which it is or may be grant- 
ed in England 
fourteen suffrage 
thirteen 
The only exception 


to secure 


“on same 


men.” There are 


national 


to 


woman SOo- 


cieties, and this is what of 


them asking. 
the 


organized mostly 


are 


newly-formed “People’s” so- 


is 


cic by people who 


had up to this time shown very little 


ty, 
in woman suffrage. 

Publie reiterates the threadbare 
of the “Antis” that, if 
given women on the 
it en- 
women. The 
over 


| interest 
The 

misstatement 

to 


suffrage were 


terms as to men, would 
franchise mainly 
fallacy of this 
and over again by Keir Hardie, Philip 


and well-informed 


same 
rich 
shown 


has been 


Snowden, other 








| countries. 


ought not to support the woman suf- 
frage bill because, if the women of his 
city could vote, he would never be 
sent to Parliament again, on account 
of his religious opinions. He nobly 
answered, “The women of my city 
have a just right and how 
they would use it is none of my busi- 


to vote, 


ness.” 

The editor of the Public does not 
condemn the _ suffragettes on the 
ground that some of their actions 


are lawless: “Lawless demonstrations 
outlawed disfranchised 
women an outlawed 
may both legitimate and effective 
of protest and a means of 
agitation.” But he condemns them as 
inexcusable, because they ought to be 
willing to wait till Parliament is 
ready to grant universal manhood suf- 
frage and universal womanhood suf- 
frage together—a time which is in the 
dim and remote future—and above all 
the Budget enormously 
more important and ought to have the 
The editor of the Pub- 


by classes 





are class— 
be 


as modes 


because is 


right of way. 


lic actually represents Mr. Lloyd- 
George as an earnest and active 
worker for woman suffrage “on dem- 
ocratic lines,” and Mr. Asquith as 


“not unfavorable”! 

Worse than this, the Public reprints 
without dissent the lying editorial 
from the London Nation, which has 
called out strong protest from the 
non-militant as well as the militant 
suffragists. It says that “a few 
months of constitutional agitation in 
a free country” have convinced the 
suffragettes that there is nothing for 
it but to resort to unconventional 


as if they had not tried the 
conventional ones first for nearly half 
It also says that the suf- 


methods 


a century! 
fragettes make assaults on “the Prime 
Minister and other members the 
government, who cannot re- 
sent them physically on the ground of 


of 


present 


personal dignity and the feeling which 
man to strike 
woman,” Mr. 
the young 


of refinement 
Mr. Asquith 
Gladstone, when annoyed by 


forbids a 
a and 
“struck 
eall 


to one of 


suffragettes the golf links, 
like 
the 
that he 
politician.” 
of the 


supporters 


at 


out prizefighters,” to 
in 


was 


SO aS 


out comment regard 
“a better 
With the 
cabinet ministers, 
had not only 
killed suffragists, on many 
this long the 
strike anybody. 
women 
while 
excessive and vindictive sentences are 


them pugilist 


than seeming 
approval 
their struck 
but nearly 
before 


occasions, and 


women began to 


assaulters of 


unpunished, 


Moreover, these 


are allowed to go 


inflicted on the women. 

We quarrel with no suffragist for 
disapproving of militant methods; 
that is a question of judgment, and 
one on which opinions must neces- 
sarily differ widely. But it is a fresh 
and emphatic illustration of the 
necessity that women should have 


votes to represent themselves, when so 
one-sided a presentation of 
the Englsh situation can be made by 
a like the editor the Public, 
who has been regarded, and no doubt 
honestly regards himself, as one of 
the women’s best representatives and 
A. S. B. 


grossly 


man of 


ve) 


re 


friends. 
MRS. MACKAY OPPOSES “SENSA- 
TIONALISM.” 


Mrs. Clarence H. Mackay has given 
out the following statement 

The purpose of the Equal Franchise 
Society is to promote the welfare of 

by securing the National, 
and local electoral franchise for 
wonien, because the Equal Franchise 
Society believes in the political and 
civil equality of men and women. 
The electorate should represent the 
whole nation, and a system of gov- 
ernment under which one half of the 
nation are disfranchised is not a truly 
representative system. 


women 


State, 


Educate Public Opinion. 

We are inviting people to become 
members of our society in order to 
contribute to the advancement of pub- 
lic education by the promotion of our 


cause. We feel that, in order to se- 
cure the enfranchisement of women, 
it is not necessary for us to imitate 


methods which are being used in other 
American manhood has al- 
ways treated American womanhood in 
such a way as to make us feel that we 


shall ultimately achieve our aim 
without sensationalism. [ will not 
| endorse the militant methods. 


English suffragists; but it is also clear 
from the Public’s own acknowledg- | 
ment that any woman renting a room 
worth $50 a year would have a vote. 
The Public adds the amazing state- | 
ment that this “would exclude all 
working women except the few of the 
better-paid classes.” Are there very | 
few working women in England who 
pay a dollar a week for their room? 
The editor of the Public is opposed 
to letting in women who possess the 


same qualifications as men, because he 
with the idea that most of 
There 


50; 


obsessed 


would vote Tory. is 
least 


if 


them 
the 
what 


but 
have a 
choose. 
that he 


reason to 
would? 


Tory 


suppose 

They 
they 
told 


they 
if 


was 


vote 
Bradlaugh 


right to 


‘Charles 


It has been repeatedly said to me, 
by men in publie life, that when 
women of the United States unite in 


demanding the vote, they will get it 
And I think that is perfectly true, and 
that, therefore, what is needed to fur- 
ther the suffrage cause is to give all 


| sorts and kinds of women the oppor- 


not 


speakers who 
the suffrage 


tunity of listening to 
will explain just what 
will mean to us all. 
No Need of Street Meetings. 
Most of the men I have met 
apparently perfectly willing to 


are 
co- 
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(Continued from Page 192.) 
operate with us, and have listened to 
what we have said with courtesy and 
consideration. It has not seemed 
necessary in the past, and I do not 
think it will be necessary in the fu- 
ture, for us to go out to the street 





corners and shriek our propaganda 
at the passersby. 
We have but to plead our cause 


without raising our voice to those men 
and women who are not with us. We 
can always assume that they are not 
wilfully ignorant of what woman suf-| 
frage should mean. We want them to| 
appreciate the fact that throughout} 
this country the strongest suffragists | 
are those women who devote their | 
best energies towards the develeping | 
of their children in order to make | 
them citizens worthy of our great 
country. 

Against Questioning Candidates. 

We do not think that as an organ-| 
ization we have a right to demand an 
.expression of opinion from the can-| 
didates in this coming election. We 
prefer to leave politics alone until 
our sex is sharing the responsibility 
with the other sex. i feel that the 
main reason for suffrage is commun- 
ity of interest between the sexes. It 
is not in any sense a fight for rights, 
but the logical evolution of justice. 

Distinguished Men to Speak. 

The Equal Franchise Society wishes 
te establish a platform upon which 
such speakers as Bishop MecVicar of 
Rhode Island, Mr. Everett Colby, and 
perhaps Mr. Martin W. Littleton will 


express their belief in suffrage, and 
for that reason we have leased the | 
Garden Theatre and arranged our 
course. 

We wish to enlist that part of the 


community, regardless of sex or creed, 
who will co-operate with us because of 
their loyalty to their country. 
Prominent New Members. 

Among the most recent additions 
to our membership are such women as 
Mrs. William Schiefflin, Mrs. Milton 
Barger, Mrs. Rudolph Schirmer, Mrs. 
Archibald Alexander, Mrs. Everett 
Colby, Mrs. Richard Stevens, Mrs. 
Walter Maynard, Miss Spence, Mrs. 
aul Morton, Miss Elizabeth Bur- 
chenal, Miss Dorothy Whitney, and 
many others, as can be on our 
list. 

I have arranged the following com 
mittees: 


seen 





Publication and Publicity Committee. 
Mrs. Finch, chairman; Miss Bran- 
nan, Mr. Joseph O’Brien, Mr. Max 
Eastman, Mrs. Ernesto Fabbri, Miss 
Perkins, Miss Runtz-Rees, Mrs. M.| 
Weldon. | 
Membership Committee. 

Mrs. Philip Lydig, chairman; Mrs. | 
Henry Miller, Mrs. Egerton Winthrop, | 
Jr., Mrs. Everett Colby. | 
Finance Committee. 

Mrs. Mackay, chairman: Mrs. | 


Philip Lydig, Col. George Harvey. 
Legislative Committee. 





Mrs. Blatch, chairman; Mr. William 

M. Ivins, Mr. Rollo Ogden. 
Prize Essay Committee. 

Mrs. John Winters Brannan, chair- 
man; Mrs. Henry Miller, Prof. John 
Dewey, Miss A. J. G. Perkins, Mrs. | 
Milton Jarger, -Mrs. Egerton Win- 
throp, Jr. 

Public Meetings Committee. 

Mrs. John Winters Brannan, chait 

man; Mrs. Richard Aldrich, Dr.} 


Stephen S. Wise, Miss Martha Draper, | 


Mrs. Egerton Winthrop, Jr., Mrs. | 
Frank Avery, Mrs. Milton S. Barger, 
Mrs. Paul Morton, Miss Dorothy 
Whitney, Mrs. Walter Maynard, Mrs. 
Stephen H. Pell. 

(Continued from Page 191.) 
sixteen counties and fifty-one towns 
are “dry.” 

Improvement in the Laws. 


Colorado believes in equal suffrage 
because it believes in womanhood, the 
home, the rights of children and the 
weak. That the survival of the fittest 
means that the fittest shall make the 
others more fit, has its proof in the 
laws sponsored by Colorado women 
during the past sixteen years. Some 
of these have been passed in other 
States by reason of the heroic work 
of Lucy Stone, Elizabeth Cady Stan- 
ton, Frances E. Willard, Susan B. An- 


thony and our own Dr. Shaw, and the 
brave men who stood by them. But 
these laws could not have been 


adopted in Colorado at this time with- | 


out equal suffrage. The Industrial | 
School for Girls; the Humane Society 
adopted as a State Institution; the 


best Juvenile Court and truancy laws 
in the world; used as models by other 
nations; the extreme age of consent; 
free employment bureaus in cities of 
25,000, supported by the State; mak- 
ing it a criminal offence to contribute 
to juvenile delinquency, or for a man 
or woman to receive partnership or 
tribute money from immoral women; 
a local-option law; a pure-food law; 
Boards’ of Inspection,—these are 
some of the most important results. 
Altogether, twenty-six statutes in six- 
teen years are due directly to women, 
all looking to the betterment of con- 
ditions for men, women and children. 
Women Voters Nonpartisan. 

No bad law has ever been proposed | 
by a Colorado woman. In ordinary 
elections, the women’s votes are fairly 
evenly divided between the two par- 
ties, but the moment a bad man or a 
bad law becomes an issue, their votes | 
are an absolutely certain balance of 
power against the man or the law. 

The “Gang” Does Not Wear Skirts. | 





When the “gang” has won, it has} 
been by stealing the votes; but end 
“sang” did not wear skirts. This 





same “gang” has forced “bad” women 
to vote for them, but these women cast | 
only one-third of one per cent. of the} 
Denver vote, and they exert a hun-| 
dred-fold more influence upon politi- 


| movement 


| low 


cians through their business than 


through their ballots. 


The Best Women Vote. 

I am told that it has been reported 
to you that only “bad” women vote in 
Colorado. That is unqualifiedly false, 
as the statistics show. Also that 
it has lessened our respect for women. 
I know no State where women carry 
themselves with more dignity, are bet- 
ter gowned, better housekeepers, bet- 
ter wives and mothers, or receive 
more chivalrous attention. Also that 
woman suffrage has accomplished 


nothing. I have referred to twenty- 
six good laws which Colorado would 
not have had without it, many of 
them models for other States. 
Denver’s Corrupt Politics. 

You hear that our politics is cor- 
rupt. While it is bad in spots, it is 
not half as black as traducers have 


painted it. No mining State in the 
West is as orderly as Colorado today. 
Denver is not as ghoulish as red ink 
would have you believe; and, further- 


more, Denver is a much smaller part | 


of Colorado these last five years, since 


agriculture by irrigation has become 
the dominant industry of the State. 
Grand Junction peaches, Rocky Ford 


cantaloupes, Greely potatoes and Col- 


orado beet sugar are not unknown to 
New York tables. 

It is in rural and village life that 
equal suffrage has its most notable 
victories. Moreover, since woman's 
advent into politics, it has no more 


secrets. Our real sins are cried from 


the house-tops, as they should be. It 
is the noise that has confused you 
Eastern folk. We are merely chastis- 


ing our own bad children and talking 
at the same time, and we don’t care 
who knows it. 

Beware of Anonymous Traducers. 

But beware the voice that comes to 
you traducing its own State, viciously 
lying about the women of Colorado 
and their significant work. Since the 


President of the nation has _ recog- 
nized, since the Federated Women’s 


Clubs have honored our representative 
Colorado woman—eloquent, executive, 
clever, a home woman in heart, su- 
perior to most men in brain, a type of 
evolved, emancipated woman, Sarah 
Platt Decker,—no true Coloradoan will 
belittle the group or the work for 
which she stands. They don’t dare 
do it home, or Colorado in an hour 
would become “Suffragette’” from 
Wvyoming to New Mexico. If Colo- 
rado, by its own action, could secure 
the ballot for the women of America, 
it would be granted almost unani- 
mously. 


at 


Miss Shaw’s Address. 
Shaw replied to Prof. 
argument follows: 
of the 


Miss Felix 
Adler's 
One 


the 


as 
satisfactory results 
recent impetus in the suffrage 
has been to draw the op- 
position out of its lair, and compel it 
definitely to state its present ground 
ot defence. Heretofore it has 
its objections with the naive innocence 
of inexperience, assuming that, be- 
cause it objected, there could no 
answer, regardless of the character of 
the objection itself. But now, when 
frankly admits that the objections pre- 
viously held were “unconvineing, shal- 
and fallacious,” it obliged to 
find some ground for its continued at- 


most 


of 


1 
ne 


is 


tacks on the fundamental principles of 


democracy, which are the bases of the 
woman suffrage movement, and it can 
find nothing better than this: “The 
coming of woman suffrage is inevit- 
able: it is just and it is expedient; 
but it is unwise to attempt it at once, 
and therefore it must be delayed as 
long as possible.” 
Wait Till the Millennium. 

The necessity for this delay is based 
on the assertion that universal man- 
hood suffrage has been a failure; that 
men have exercised and are exercising 
it so unwisely and with such evil re- 
sults that it is better that the ballot 
should not be extended to women un- 
til men have remedied the evils of 
their own universal suffrage, and have 
done away with all that is objection 
able in their own system. Then, when 
purity reigns at the polls and honor- 
able men have the reins of government 


in their hands, it will be time to ex- 
tend the ballot to women, whose 
“splendid leadership” in meeting the 


social needs of the population, public 


hygiene, education, care of delin- 
quents, housing of the poor, even 


though powerless as they are at pres- 
of 


ent, has won the admiration even 
the opponents of woman suffrage. 
How Long to Wait? 

If these opponents would only 
specify the length of time it would 
take the present “failure in govern- 
mept” to bring about such desirable 


results, or if they would tell us of just 


what value it would be to give the 
ballot to women whose moral sense 


and public interest would be so bene- 
ficial to the State, after the State had 
been purified and had no longer any 
need of it, we would recognize some 
justice in their opposition. Or, again, 
if they could pledge us that, after the 


| body politic had been purified by the 


present electorate which has so de- 
moralized it, they would not then 
|argue that, since men are abundantly 


able to purify even their own corrupt 
government, it would not be safe to 
trust a group of untried women with 
the ballot, and therefore deny it to us 
altogether! We want to know how 
long we must wait, and if, after we 
have waited, the pledge of granting 
the suffrage would be carried out. 
Engine and Rudder. 
The argument has been used by one 


of those who desire us to wait that 


the vote may be compared to the pro- 
pelling power of the engine in the 
ship, and public opinion to the helm 


urged | 





| 





| stood 


it | 





} the 


that directs her course. He draws from 
this illustration the inference that 
the thoughtful voter counts for little 
in the engine room, but may count 
for much at the helm in shaping pub- 
lic opinion, and therefore advises wo- 
man not to desire the ballot, but to 
use her influence in guiding political 
affairs. Surely he cannot fail to see 
that if the hand on the helm is wise 
and able to direct the ship of State by 
its influence, then the vote of this wise 
director would be exercised in the 
same way and to the same ends, and 
it would furnish the propelling power 
which would carry the ship safely into 
harbor. Influence as well as the vote 
can work two ways, either for good 
or evil, and if women are influential 
for good without the ballot, then they 
would be influential for good with it. 
On the contrary, if their vote would 
be injurious, their influence would 
also be injurious, and the balance, 
even according to the arguments of 
the objectors, would not be affected. 


New Medicine Needed. 

The same is true of the illustration 
used by an objector in the New York 
Post, who says: “If one is ill, it would 
hardly be wise to continue the old 
method of treatment which has not 
been able to cure the disease, but to 
try a new method.” This is exactly 
the argument which would prove the 
necessity of woman suffrage, and the 
immediate application of woman suf- 


frage, rather than that it should be 
delayed; for how does the gentleman 
expect to cure the present diseased | 


conditions with the same old remedy 
which has produced them, and then, 
after the cure, to ecall in the new 
remedy, which is women? Would it 
not be wiser to follow out his own il 
lustration and say that the old remedy 
of man suffrage has not succeeded, 
and therefore we need a new power, 
which could be furnished by the votes 
of women? 

Women and Economic Problems. 

As to the women not being able to 
deal with the economic problems of 
our time, in so far as women have had 


training, they have been most success- 
ful in dealing with economic ques- 
tions. If we take the various institu- 


tions managed by women, such as mis 
sionary and philanthropic — societies, 
we find that they are able to do more 
work in a better way and on less 
money than similar institutions gov- 
erned by men only. And, since wo- 
men are more and more being com- 
pelled to earn money, they will learn 
better how to expend and invest it. 
Don’t Drive Women to Extremity. 
tut, all this aside, women have 
waited for sixty years in this country 
sinee their first demand for the bal 
lot. The political situation, instead of 
being improved, has continually grown 
and wherever improvements 
been made, women have always 
by the side of men to help to 
them about, and have worked at 
a great disadvantage, and we feel we 
have waited long enough. The pa- 
tience of women will not hold out for 


worse, 
have 


bring 


ever. England has driven its women 
to extreme measures. Do the men of 
the United States seek the same re- 
sult in this country? More than 
twenty years ago Elizabeth Cady Stan 
ton warned the men that women 
would not forever endure’ injustice 
patiently. She did not threaten; she 


prophesied, and the prophecy is being 
fulfilled in England May we hope 
that there shall be no necessity for if 
in this country? 
Prof. Potter’s Speech. 

been three great suf- 
meetings in this hall 
within a month. The first, packed to 
the doors, demonstrated the interest 
of America in Mrs. Pankhurst, the 
leader of the rebellion of the women 
of England. The second was deliber- 
ate, structural, historic. It marked 
the assumption by women of the use 
of political machinery hitherto con- 
trolled by men. The relation of these 
for the 


There have 
frage mass 


two meetings is significant, 
first was filled with impassioned will, 
without which no world reform con- 


quers, and the second was planned by 
that cold logic which must organize 
the machinery through which moral 
power in a democratic nation is des- 
tined to act. 
This Meeting National. 

The meeting tonight is not domi- 
nated by the genius of a foreign coun- 
the 


try, nor does it represent alone 
concentrated energy of one great mu- 
nicipality. It is national; it repre- 


sents our nation, the United States. 
A national movement must be orig- 
inal. not imitative. We may be in- 
spired by and we may assimilate the 
proud spirit of another country, but 
we will never work out our own sal- 
vation by anything imported from 
without or above. We must look to 
our own roots to send up out of our 
own soil the vigor that shall nourish 
national growth. No mastery of 
machinery alone will save 
Those who say that giving 
to women will not better 


our 
external 

this State. 
ballot 


lour menacing conditions, possibly are 


right. if the give-all were the end-all. 

Votes for women we advocate as 
the first necessity to a long educa- 
tional policy, that kind of an educa- 
tional policy which can justify de- 
mocracy. 

Politics in England. 

In England, politics has had a large 
share in social life. Women, there- 
fore. have had an education in practi- 
cal politics, which they share only as 
helpers and servers. Since politics is 
so generally a part of the life of the 


British, the professional politician, as | 


we understand the term, hardly exists 
over there. The dictatorship of a po- 
litical boss, so familiar in this coun- 


try, does not oppress them. The 
ground on which English men and 








women come together generally in ac- 
tive co-operation is political. Militant 
politics in England is a natural evolu- 
tion, taken over within those last few 


years by the women, who naturally 
are employing methods which for 
centuries have been successful 


employed by men. 


American Democratic Spirit. 

On all other grounds except the po- 
litical, men and women in England 
are kept apart. The latter are a gov- 
erned class. So far as politics is con- 
cerned, England is more of a democ- 
racy than America. She often speaks 
of this. But when it comes to real 
democratic spirit there is no 
parison between the two countries. 
and it is to this American democratic 
spirit, which never yet has expressed 
itself through our political machinery, 
that we look with hope. 


Educated to Class Distinctions. 

The children of England are educat- 
ed to class and sex distinctions. The 
children of America are educated for 
equal citizenship. The public school 


when 


com: | 


is the nursery and the greatest hope |} 


of triumphant democracy. In 


these | 


nurseries our boys and girls are edu- | 


cated together for citizenship, where | 
the English boys and girls are kept 
apart. But suddenly, at graduation. | 
our young men and women are sep- | 
arated, the men going into business, 
the women into business or domestic 
life, and at this same point the pro- 
fessional politician takes up the tale 


of American citizenship. 
Growth Through the Schools. 

The strongest manifestation of pow- 
er in this universe is growth,—normal 
growth from within, not excrescense. 
Now, where is the growth of this coun- 
try? Our growth found in our 
schools, and the arbitrary fiat which 
interferes with that growth at the end 
of the high school period cannot with- 
stand the vigor of this country, rising 
today through both sexes. Contem- 
poraneously with the awakening citi- 


is 


|}zenship of American womanhood 
comes the awakening citizenship of 
American manhood, and we demand 
that, as our men and women have 


come up through our schools together, 


schools and colleges. No progressive 
educator today advocates the principle 
that the educated must govern the un- 
educated. He knows that it is the 
duty of the educated to show the un- 


educated how to govern themselves. 
Industrial Education. 
The third principle is industrial 


education accompanying cultural edu- 
cation. The time is past when that 
which is practical is regarded as unfit 
for the cultured, or that which is 
theoretically cultured regarded as 
complete education. 
A Working Democracy. 

Project three principles into 
the State. You get a working democ- 
racy, everybody being educated along 


1S 


these 


practice and theory; everybody learn- 
ing to govern himself. It is along 
these lines, and these only, that the 


evolution of democracy can take place. 
The “Political Settlement.” 

Something must supplement the 
schools and keep these principles go- 
ing. To a certain extent the church, 
the social settlenient, the club, have 
done it. But they all stop short of 
the one thing needful—practical po- 
litical education along with theoretical 
political education. As the genera- 


tion that has just passed, divining a 
vital need in the social life of its day, 
evolved the social settlement to meet 
; that need, so the coming generation 
will divine the peculiar need of its 
time, and, to meet it, will evolve the 
political settlement. The National 
American Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion is suggesting a plan for this in 
the November “Progress,” and it al- 
ready in a few quarters of the country 





} 


is under weigh. 
It will give opportunity for that pas- 
sion which in England is expressing it- 


self in a militant method, and it will 
create an enlightened power to work 


through the Assembly District machin- 
ery magnificently inaugurated re- 
cently in this hall by the Interurban 
Suffrage Association. The Political 
Settlement policy will be a quiet and 
patient growth, as our schools are, and 
as our social settlements are. You will 
not hear much about it for some time, 


50 


but, after this long wave of propaganda 
which has called forth so many great 
spirits has passed, you will see, be- 
vond, a new Atlantis rising from the 
| main—beautiful, complete, its adaman- 
} tine roots striking downward to the 
heart of the world 

Mrs, Harriet Stanton Blatch spoke 
| for twelve and a half minutes, giving 
a Witty account of her experiences as 


so, for economy, of energy, mutual 
help, and national survival, they go 
on into our struggle of democracy to 
gether,—thoroughly together, not par 
tially, as English men and women 
have done. It is upon this profound 
national policy, rather than upon any | 
sentiment of chivalry on the part of 
one sex or the other, that we base 
our conviction that militant methods 


will never be more than sporadic, even 


if that, in our beloved land. 
Two Chief Responsibilities. 

Democracy is struggling to exist. I 
believe its burden is in the hands of | 
the educators. There are two para- 
mount responsibilities, then, upon all 
good citizens, men and women. Hirst, 
choose well these educators, and see 
that they are placed so that they can 
survive. Second, expand education be- 
yond the schools into the State, and 
unify the educational methods of the 
school and the State. These are the 
permanent methods, the dynamic 
methods, indigenous to America. The 


New York teachers are making a 
; struggle for economic justice. Every 
suffrage organization in this nation 
ought to swing in and enforce their 
claims. Every teacher in this or an) 


other State ought to swing in and en- 
force Votes for Women. Without it 
they never permanently can _ hold 
economic independence. 

Educate Everybody. 

Now let us see how we can link our 
present progressive lines of education 
to the ultimate life of citizenship. I 
believe that the three most important 
principles of today are, first, the prin- 


ciple of educating everybody. This 
education must be supported by the 
State,—the grade school, the high 


school, the State University,—all three 
for boys and girls, men and women. 


You have two of these in the East. 
Jn our broader and sounder West we 
have the three, for I count it the 


greatest glory of any State to provide 
a co-educational institution of higher 
learning. The segregated colleges of 
the East illustrate a last enchantment 
of the Middle Ages. These monaster- 
ies and nunneries of learning crown 
the hilltops from Boston to Washing- 
ton, and watch the star of intellectual 
empire westward take its way. 
Harvard Exclusionists Criticised. 
The democratization of our educa- 
tional system has reached that point 
at which it behooves every educator to 
know this: If the brain of the Ameri- 
can people cannot find a free, inspira- 
tional and practical education for 


everybody in our universities, then 
the brain of the United States will 
stay away from the universities until 


those moss-covered owl-towers crumble 
into rubbish. That element among 
the trustees faculty of Harvard 
which shut Miss Milholland from the 
Law School a relic. Some kinder- 
gartner ought to lead these gentlemen 
to the nearest geological museum, and 


and 


is 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


show them pityingly, but firmly, the | 
fossilized remains of their Silurian 
ancestors. These remotely-defunct 
mollusks, after the Silurian age was 
gone, could not climb up into the 
Devonian age, and so, squirming 
themselves into strange shapes, they 
died, and, turning te stone, became 
their own monuments. If these ser- 
mons in sione cannot teach these 
gentlemen anything, nature has de- 
creed that they are to stay in the 


museum to enrich the collection. 
Learn Self-Government. 
The second educational principle is 
self-government. Froebel introduced 


this into the kindergarten system. It 
is the principle of the George Junior 


Republic, and of all our progressive 


an election watcher, and calling out 
much applause 

Nearly all the seats were sold. Aé 
previous suffrage meetings in this 
hall, only the boxes or a few rows of 
choice seats were sold, the rest being 
free. Interest in suffrage is evidently 
erowing. A substantial sum was 
cleared to help the South Dakota 


women in their campaign. 
DELAWARE ANNUAL MEETING. 


The 
13th 


E. S. A. 


Convention 


hold i 
the Uni- 
tarian Church, Wilmington, Nov. 29th. 
Martha Cranston, President. 
tll lal 
YELLOW RIBBON SPEAKER. 
A book of woman suffrage readings and 
recitations, compiled by Rev. Anna H, 
Shaw, Alice Stone Blackwell and Lucy B. 


Anthony. Order from the Woman's Jour- 
nal Office, price 50 cents, postpaid. 


_H. B, BLAGKWELL POST CARDS, Post Cards bear- 
ing Mr. Blackwell's portrait and a quotation 
from his writings in tayor of woman suffrage, 
may be ordered from the WOMAN’S JOURNAL 
Office, or from the Headquarters of the Massa- 
chussetts Woman Suffrage Association ; price 
5 cents apiece. 


Delaware will ts 


Annual in 


5. 


PARIS PATTERN 
SUPPLY CO. 


Are fitting ladies to dresses absolutely per- 
fect; in paper patterns of ad vanced designs; 
skirts, jackets, waists and shirt waists, ete.: 
from these fitted patterns a lady can make 
her dress without trying on. ~ 


169 TREMONT STREET 




















COMPANION OR ATTENDANT. A re- 
fined and cultured lady would like a situation 
as companion or attendant for an elderly man 
or woman. Is experienced and has had hospital 
training. Bestof references. Address Bureau 
of Social Requirements, 603 Boylston St., Boston. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


Christmas, Birthday and Menu Cards illumi- 
nated to order, with neatness, taste and skill 
Address E.8., Care of Woman’s Journal. 


“RUCS 


Properly and Thorougly Repaired, 









Cleansed, Straightened, Remodeled 
and Packed Moth-proof at the 


ARMENIAN RUC & CARPET 
RENOVATING WORKS 


15 Temple Place, Boston 


Tel. (211-2 Oxford 
NEW EDITION 


A VINDICATION of the 
RIGHTS OF WOMAN 


With Strictures on Political and 
Moral Subjects 
MARY WOLLSTONECRAFT 
Edition with an Introduction 
Mrs. HENRY FAWCETT 
Cloth, $1.00 delivered 


20th CENTURY PUBLISHING CO. 


2 WEST 16th STREET NEW YORK 
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WHEN WOMAN GOES OUT TO 
VOTE. 


Inscribed to Mrs. Lillian Duncanson, 
Chicago, III. 


“When Johnie Comes Marching 
Home.” 


By Louis James Block. 


The skies will show a deeper blue, 
Hurrah, hurrah! 

And all things wear a brighter hue, 
Hurrah, hurrah! 

A finer sunshine fill the day, 

The struggling Right allowed its way, 

And we all will sing 
When Mother goes out to vote. 


The sound is heard of loud applause, 
Hurrah, hurrah! 

We come as victors in our cause, 
Hurrah, hurrah! 


place in our State in regard to the 
suffrage for women. The newspapers 
are becoming more and more liberal, 


and opposition is less and less ap- 
parent.” 
When President Taft passed 


through Jackson the other day Mrs. 
Thompson sent him an armful of 
roses, with the best wishes of the 
Woman Suffrage Club of Jackson. To 
the long yellow satin ribbons that 
tied the roses she attached a card 
decorated with the American flag and 
the inscription: “Men who love the 
freedom which your fathers won for 
you, pay your debt by winning free- 
dom for your daughters.” The Presi- 
dent sent a cordial vote of thanks, 
and said he “not only appreciated the 





rhe college girl with gleaming eyes gift, but the spirit in which it was 
Knows what to do, for she is wise, pe 

And we all will cheer sent. 
When Sister goes out to vote. 
The children bubble in their mirth, WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 

Hurrah, hurrah! a 

They are the brightest stars of earth, Many people have come to watch 
r op rnd ata with interest for the annual report of 
They are well fitted for the race, ee ae a Rae: u 
With father’s strength, with mother’s | th gifts collected and disbursed by 


grace, 
And we all will sing 
When the Wife goes out to vote. 
Another glory in the song, 
Hurrah, hurrah! 
Fair helpers join the hero throng, 
Hurrah, hurrah! 

For justice makes the world go round, 
And keeps the nation safe and sound, 
And we all will cheer 

When Woman goes out to vote. 
MISS PANKHURST NEARLY 
KILLED. 

Mrs. Pankhurst’s youngest daughter 
few days ago 
anti-suffragists. Mr. Winston 
to speak at a garden 
party at Abernethy. Miss Adela Pank- 
hurst, with three friends—Mrs. Arch- 
dale, Miss Evans and Mrs. Frank Cor 
to hold an open-air 

and 
did 
meeting, 
an- 


was almost murdered a 
by 


Churchill was 


out 
the neighborhood 
literature. They 
interrupt Mr. Churchill's 
meaning wait and hear 
swer he would give to the deputation 


bett—started 
meeting in 
distribute not 


to what 
that he had promised to receive from 
the Women's (the 
other militant 

But. as soon as they arrived, a num- 


Freedom League 


society). 


ber of young men wearing the rosettes 


of Liberal stewards assailed them 
“like a pack of wolves,” as_ the 
English papers describe it, They 
smashed the hood and footboard of 
their automobile, ripped up one of th 
tires with a knife, and tried to over 
turn the car with the voung women in 
it. Thev nearly dragged Miss Adela 
Pankhurst out of the automobile, tore 
the clothes of the other ladi¢ ruck 
them and pelted them with sods, as 
sailing them at the same time with 
coarse and revolting language They 
twisted one girl's searf around her 
neck, and, pulling both ends, tried to 
choke her. Mr. John S. MacGillivray 
writes to the Dundee Courier that the 
behavior of these men was such as he 
would not have believed possible in 
any civilized country, if he had not 
been an eye witness of it The young 
women had literally to fight for their 
lives. It is impossible to say what 
might have happened but that some 
of the passersby came to the rescue 
of the girls. 

The police made no arrests 

This characteristic inciden took 
place a week or two before sul 
fragette struck Mr. Churchill with a 
dog whip; but the latter affair was 
promptly telegraphed to the United 
States, while nothing was said about 
the former. A. S. B. 


BREAD AND THE BALLOT. 


Mrs. 


Chairman of 


Wilkinson 
Work 


Thompson, 
the Mis- 


Lily 


Press for 


sissippi Woman Suffrage Association, 
took the first prize for her home- 
made bread at the State Fair just 
held in Jackson. Two ears ago 
she took a prize for her corn-meal 
muffins 

Mrs. Thompson is as efficient a 
newspaper woman as she is a house- 
keeper. Two years ago she began the 
suffrage press work for Mississippi 
all alone. Now she has about a 
dozen women helping her. Recently 
the editor of the Jackson Daily News 
got out an extra State Fair edition, 
the largest paper ever published in 


Mississippi, nearly 100 pages, and sold 


about 90,000 copies. He invited Mrs. 
Thompson to write for this special 
edition on “The Woman _ Suffrage | 


Movement in Mississippi,’ and gave 
her article a prominent place. It is 
the first time that Mississippi suf- 
fragists have been asked to appear in 
print. Mrs. Thompson writes: “A 
great change in sentiment is taking 


to | 


|the women of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church for home and foreign mis- 
sions. For the fiscal year just closed, 
these gifts amounted to $1,200,000. 
| This was independent of the women’s 
| participation in the raising of more 
| than $2,000,000 for home and foreign 

expended by the men’s 





missions be 


| board. 





MISS ROBINS ON THE SUFFRA- 


| patton 


GETTES. 
Miss Elizabeth Robins, sister of 
Raymond Robins, contributes’ the 


leading article to Everybody’s Maga- 
gine for December. It is on the suf- 
fragettes, and answers many questions 
to why tney do what they have 
| . P 

jdone. Miss Robins says: 

Those who, like myself, feel war to 
be a survival of barbarism, are accus- 
tomed to think of physical violence, 
}not in women only but in men, as a 
recrudescence of the ape and tiger in- 
stinct that has been responsible for 
the thousand failures of humanity to 





as 


lattain a true civilization. I shall not 
deny that some of us winced at the 
stone-throwing. Therefore it may be 
well to bear witness to the fact that 
when we came to understand how lit- 
tle the stones meant violence, and 
how much they meant moral indigna- 


tion against the abuse of physical 
force, we saw in them the instruments 
not of destruction but of building. 
For the stone-throwers thought as 
straight as they aimed. They saw 
that it was a plain question of: 


Which do vou care more for, order or 





| 


| their 


Owen Wister, Prof. William L. Phelps 
of Yale University, and Prof. William 
D. Frear of the State College supple- 
mented the addresses of the club- 
women on various topics. 

“The City Beautiful.” 

The Massachusetts convention con- 
sidered one phase of the work of the 
Federation, “The City Beautiful,” and 
had as speakers Benjamin C. Marsh, 
secretary of the committee on conges- 
tion in cities; Dr. John Hopkins Deni- 
son, and Dr. George Kriehn, who dis- 
cussed various aspects of the subject. 

The New York Convention. 

The New York Federation listened 
to addresses by many men and women, 
among them Dr. Arthur Dean of the 
State Educational Department; Miss 
Miner, probation officer; Frederick T. 
Lamb, John Williams, State commis- 


sioner of labor; Miss Brown, State 
library organizer, and Mrs. Philip 
Snowden. 


Wide Press Reports. 

In each of these States the proceed- 
ings of the Federation conventions 
were widely reported in the local and 
State press, with much testimony as 
to the excellent and far-reaching in- 
fluence of the clubwomen in behalf of 
all branches of reform and improve- 
ment. 

Civic Affairs Prominent. 

Civic affairs occupied much time in 
all of the conventions, beautifying the 
city, pure food, playgrounds and in- 
dustrial education coming under that 


head, The propaganda which has 
been steadily going forward in the 
medical associations regarding so- 
cial prophylaxis has reached the 
woman’s clubs, and the various con- 


ventions listened to the plainest talk 
on this subject that has ever been 
brought before them. 
Two Tabooed Subjects. 

Officers and the older members of 
the women’s clubs frequently spoke of 
the great advance made in tolerance 
by the clubwomen in the past year or 
two. Two subjects that had long been 
taboo—social purity and woman suf- 
frage—had now taken their place on 
programmes and discussions as vital 
topics of concern. The progress made 
in the consideration of the suffrage 
question has frequently been forced by 
the delegates when the officers and 
programme makers had ignored it, 
and it has been found more expedient 
to give it a hearing in the regular or- 
der of business. 

Anti-Suffrage Coldly Received. 

The New York Federation has gone 
a step further by giving the anti-suf- 
frage question a hearing, also, at this 
year’s convention. The officers noted, 
however, that, although two years 
ago it was thought unwise to intro- 


| 


Mr. Cosgrave, editor of Everybody's 
Magazine, was a recent caller at Na- 
tional Suffrage Headquarters, and ex- 
pressed himself as being in full sym- 
pathy with the movement, saying in 
proof of this, “Just watch Every- 
body’s.’’—Progress. 

Prof. Borden P. Bowne lately lec- 
tured on “Woman and Democracy” be- 
fore the Woman’s Club at Newton 
Centre, with much acceptance. Clubs 
in want of a speaker on this live topic 
cannot find an abler one than Prof. 
Bowne. His address is 380 Longwood 
Ave., Boston. 

Mr. Carnig Eksergian, whose beauti- 
ful portrait of Mrs. Julia Ward Howe 
was so much admired at the “suffrage 
store,” is giving an exhibition of his 
paintings at his studio, 175 Tremont 
street, Boston. It will be open till Dec. 
4, from 9 A. M. to 6 P. M., and will well 
repay a visit. 

Mr. and Mrs. Isidor Phillips invite 
their friends to a dinner of uncooked 
food at the rooms of the Twentieth 
Century Club on Dec. 6; reception at 


6, dinner at 6.30. There will be ad- 
dresses by Mr. Eugene Christian of 
New York, Dr. Goldsbury and Mr. 


John J. Eneking. Tickets, $1.00, may 
be had at Mr. Phillips’s office, 77 Bed- 
ford St., Boston. 


The Michigan E. S. A. had a lecture 
from Mrs. Pankhurst in Detroit on 
Nov. 24, and will have Mrs. Snowden 
for the chief speaker at the State Con- 
vention, to be held in Grand Rapids on 
Dec. 7, 8 and 9. The Detroit E. S. A. 
will have Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Gil- 
man on Dec. 3. The Michigan suffra- 
gists are enterprising, and deserve all 
the good things that are coming to 
them. 

Dr. Herbert L. Willett, Dean of the 
Disciples’ Divinity House of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, lately spoke for 
woman suffrage before the Chicago 
Political Equality League. Great was 
his surprise to receive soon after a 
letter from the Secretary of the New 
York State Association Opposed to 
Woman Suffrage, thanking him for 
his wise and forceful opinions, send- 
ing some of the recently printed lit- 
erature of the Association, and be- 
speaking the favor of a visit from 
him when in New York! Dr. Willett 
sent the letter to Mrs. Ella S. Stew- 
art, President of the Illinois E. S. A., 
with the comment, “You will be in- 
terested to see how my address was 
interpreted by our friends of the op- 
posite persuasion down east. This is 
one of the most humorous and yet ex- 
asperating features of our present 
journalism.” 

It is reported that a vast number of 
women will take part in the coming 
English campaign, not only the suf- 
fragettes, but the women’s organiza- 





duce the suffrage question, as it might 

antagonize some of the delegates, the 

presentation of the anti side was re- 

ceived with such scant response that 

the experiment may not be repeated. 
For a Cleaner Press. 

Mrs. Decker, the former president of 
the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, and her Mrs. Philip 
N. Moore, have advocates 
for a cleaner press, and the result 
agitation is reflected in State 
Federations, as the question has found 
a place on the programmes and in the | 


successor, 
been strong 


of 


| discussions of all the conventions of ! 
the State Federations during the past 
vear.—N. Y. Evening Post. | 


justice? They care more for justice. 
| have heard suffragists complain 
that they have had to apologize for 
these women. I do not know how 
they have dared do that. For, however | 
unpalatable, the truth is that to the 
o-called militant women the evils 
that other women bear are more in- 
tolerable than they are to the rest of 
These militant women are the 
women who cannot sleep in their com 
fortable beds as we do in ours, know- 
ing the wrong that walks abroad 
Those of us who do not openly aid 
ind abet them may at least speak 


humbly of a devotion greater than our 
own. 
The article is finely illustrated. 


PROGRESS IN WOMEN’S CLUBS. 


termed 
the 


Lust week might have been 


ederation week, since four of 


largest State Federations of Woman's 
Clubs held their conventions. 
An Army of Women. 

The Illinois Federation met at Oak 


Park, with an attendance of 1000 dele- 
representing 28,000 clubwomen 


g2ates, 


of the State. The Pennsylvania Fed- 
eration met at Harrisburg with S800 
delegates, representing 15,000 club 
members The Massachusetts Federa- 


tion 
vates, 


went to Brockton with 1.300 dele- 
representing 28,000 club women 


members; and the New York Federa- 
tion met at Rochester with 1000 dele- 
gates, representing the 80,000 eclub- 


women in this State that are enrolled 
in the Federation. 
Distinguished Speakers. 

With the exception of the Massachu 
Iederation, all were annual 
events, and occupied most of the days 
and evenings of the entire week, with 
three strenuous sessions for each day. 
The speakers were Governors, Mayors, 
State and city officials, and men and 
women connected with 
and social movements of national re- 
nown. Illinois had a judge of the 
State Supreme Court, who advocated 
woman's suffrage as an element neces- 
sary in civie improvement. Dr. Anna 
Shaw, Mrs. Sara Platt Decker, Maud 
tallington Booth, Dr. Harvey W. 
Wiley of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, and William B. Moulton, presi- 
dent of the Illinois Civil Service Com- 
mission, were other speakers. 

The Pennsylvania Federation. 

The Pennsylvania delegates listened 
to Gov. Stuart, who paid a high trib- 
ute to the influence of the clubwomen 
in many State undertakings, and to 
the women who occupy official posi- 
tions on various State boards. Miss 
M. Cary Thomas, president of Bryn 
Mawr; Miss Agnes Irwin of Radcliffe 
College, Dr. Robert N. Wilson of 
the University of Pennsylvania, Mrs. 


setts 


educational | 


jat the Boston 1915 Exposition last Sat- 


| Government, 


| talent 


| 


| 
| 


| 








IN A NUTSHELL. 


William M. Salter of Philadelphia, in 


; political 


tions auxiliary to the various political 
parties. The allegiance of the Liberal 
women has been greatly shaken, how- 
ever, by the extremely bad behavior of 
the Government on the suffrage ques- 
tion, and the breach of faith on the 
part of its leaders. The presidents of 
a number of the Women's Liberal As- 
sociations have resigned on this ac- 
count within the last few weeks, and 
Mrs. Jane Cobden Unwin has an- 
nounced her withdrawal from the 
party. The despatches say that the 
situation is greatly mixed. 
and that “the question of votes for 
women may prove the decisive factor 

in a close fight.” 
Justice David J. Brewer of the U. § 
Supreme Court sent a marked copy of 
S| 


|} his article on woman suffrage in the 
| current Ladies’ World to Mrs. Harriet 
\ Eager of Newton, Mass. Mrs. 


introducing Dr. Stanton Coit to speak 


for Good 


BK. A. 


argument 


urday for the Boston Ss. 


put an very 


neatly when he said: 
“Votes the 
the 


race, | 


for women is bringing 
of the race into service for 
solution the problems of the 
In primitive conditions, when the main 


thing was to be able to swing a club, | 
or shoot an arrow, or fire a gun, per- 


haps the women were not so necessary. | 
But now, when the political problems | 
are so largely sociological, municipal, 
and economical problems, we can hard- 
lv afford to leave the women out. 
They have a sense and a tact for these 
things quite equal in some ways to our 
own, and even superior. And then 
there is the question of right. So long 
as the woman is simply the mistress, 
or at best the chief servant, or perhaps 
the sub-servant in the home, she has | 
to deal with the master of the home, to | 
make the best terms she can with him. | 
But when she is in the shop and in | 
the factory, and in public employments, 
and when her master, her real em: 
ployer, is society at large, then it is 
only fair that she should be able to| 
have some direct dealings with society | 
at large, and to have her say in fixing 
the conditions under which lives. 
The increasing multitude of women in | 
industry are coming to feel this, and 
will come to feel it more and more.” 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


Dr. Sarah Siewers was not elected to 
the Cincinnati School board, but she 
received 5898 votes. 


The Baltimore American, and its 
evening edition, the Baltimore Star, 


have come out strongly for woman suf- 
frage. 

The portrait of Mrs. Mackay appears 
in the Woman’s Journal this week 
through the courtesy of the Boston 
Courier. 

Mrs. Mira H. Pitman has the gift of 
putting sound argument in a taking 
form, in her amusing equal rights 
verses. Her poem, “The Turnip and 
the Rose,” is said to have converted 
ex-Gov. Cobb of Maine te woman suf- 
frage. 


Kager, who is a personal friend of Jus- 
tice and Mrs. Brewer, has been for 
several years urging him to express his 
views on this question in print. When 
Mrs. Brewer complained to Mrs. Eager 
that her husband's , references’ to 
woman suffrage in his address at Vas- 


|} sar College had often been misquoted, 


Mrs. Eager said, “There ought to be 
something authentic for people to 
| quote.” Representative Garcelon of 


Newton, in the debate on woman suf- 
frage in the Massachusetts Legislature, 
claimed that Justice Brewer was op- 
posed. Mrs. Eager, who was sitting in 
the gallery, told Justice Brewer of this, 
and added that, if she had had any 
written statement of his to the con- 
trary, she could have sent it down to 
one of the Representatives who were 
to speak in favor, and he could have 
refuted Garcelon. She believes it was 
this misrepresentation of his opinion 


| that led Justice Brewer to prepare and 


article on the subject. 
“Garcelon did it!” said Mrs. Eager, her 
face beaming with so much mirth as 
to light up our office; and she declared 
she was going to send Mr. Garcelon a 
copy of Justice Brewer's article. 


publish his 


SILVER PLATE PREMIUMS. 
We offer for new subscribers for the 
Woman’s Journal at $1.50 a year the 
following attractive premiums: 
For one new subscriber, half a dozen 








| 


| 





beautiful silver-plated teaspoons. 

For two new subscribers, one-half 
dozen silver-plated dessert spoons. 

For three new subscribers, half a 
dozen silver-plated table spoons. 

For ten new subscribers, one 26- 
piece set, containing 6 teas, 6 tables, 6 
knife, all in hinge-cover lined box. 





OTHER PREMIUMS. 





To anyone sending us one new 
subscriber to the Woman’s Journal 
at $1.50, we will give as a premium 
a fine photograph of Henry B. Black- 
well, the same likeness that appeared 
in last week’s paper. For two new 
subscribers, we will send either “The 
Land of Long Ago,” by Eliza Calvert 
Hall, author of “Sally Ann’s Experi- 
ence,” or a year’s subscription to 
Charlotte Perkins Gilman’s new maga- 
zine, “The Forerunner.’ For three 
new subscribers we will send either. 
the beautiful Woman Suffrage Calen- 
dar just published by the Collegiate 
Equal Suffrage League of New York, 
or “Children’s Rights,” by Josiah 
Allen's Wife. 

To anyone sending four new sub- 
scribers, we will give as a premium a 
year’s subscription to either one of the 
English suffrage weeklies, “Votes for 


Women” (Mrs. Pankhurst’s), “The 
Common Cause (National Union of 
Women’s Suffrage Societies—Mrs. 


Snowden’s), or “The Vote” (Women’s 
Freedom League). 





HUMOROUS. 
He: “You're the only girl I ever 
loved.” 
She: “That's interesting, but it is 


not enough. What I want to know is, 
am I the only girl you're ever going to 
love?” 

Mrs. O'Hara: “It’s the iligant job me 
man has now, Mrs. McClune. ’Tis a 
night watchman he is. Sure, he sleeps 
all day, and that saves his board; and 
he works all night, and that saves his 
lodging.” 


A baseball player had two fingers of 
his right hand badly bunged up, and 
dropped into a doctor's office to have 
them attended to. 

“Doctor,” he asked ‘anxiously, “when 
this paw of mine heals, will I be able 
to play the piano?” 

“Certainly you will,” the doctor as- 
sured him. 

“Well, then, you're a wonder, Doe. I 


never could _ before.’’—Everybody’s 
Magazine. 


A minister in Cornwall, making 
eall upon a member of his flock, asked, 
“What's come over you that I don't 
see you at church?’ 

“You can’t see me, because I sit be- 
hind the pillar.” 

“The pillar, John? Why, it’s two 
years since the pillar was removed 
from the front of your seat!” 


a 


“So vour to 


Europe?” 


daughter has gone 
Farmer Hayseed; 
ever since she 
female girl col- 
intew women’s 


“Ya-as,” drawled 
“she’s been daffy t’ 
left skule. These here 
leges dew put ideas 
heads. Her maw an’ me never could 
cale’late why she was so set t’ go t’ 
Yurrup. She don’t know a soul thar.” 


£0 





FORM OF BEQUEST. 

There is no more effective way to 
aid the cause of equal rights than by 
assisting the woman suffrage papers. 

Form of Bequest. 

I hereby give and bequeath to the 
Proprietors of the Woman’s Journal, 
published in Boston, a corporation es- 
tablished by the laws of Massachu- 
setts, the sum of dollars, to be 
applied by such Proprietors, principal 
and interest, at their discretion, to the 
support and improvement of the paper, 
and the promotion of the principles 
which it advocates. 


CREAT SUCCESS AT FAIRS 
The Old Woman with One Hundred Pockets 
MRS. HENRY COLLINS 
223 Church Street, - Newton, Mass. 

HEN seeking Christmas Gifts, we 
invite your attention to ovr collec- 
importation of Florentine Art, but we have 
Selected with care Art and Novelty Cal- 
Christmas Gifts. 
SOLATIA M. TAYLOR 


For information address 

Tel. Newton North 1045-1 
| : lion. We have not only our own 
endars, etc., especially appropriate for 
56 Bromfield Street, Boston 








seashore and automobiling. 





MISS M. F. FISK 


THE RED GLOVE SHOP 
S22 BOYLSTON STREET 


IS OPENING TAFFETA FLANNEL WAISTS, 
a new material, delightfully thin, and unshrinkable, 
yet washes like a cotton waist—-comes in all colors, 
and is made to Miss Fisk’s order, for the mountains, 
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